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but soon they are found too narrow. Things get
more confused; calmness and moderation are lost.
A man hates his enemies less for the harm they have
done him than for the harm he has done them. A
sincere reconciliation soon becomes impossible; an
attempt is made to patch one up, but on both sides
there survive defiance and hatred, and the kiss of
peace is a Judas kiss. Unhappy are those families in
which the head has to treat and argue with those
who owe obedience! Officers should command
respect from their soldiers; professors, from their
pupils; masters, from their servants; fathers, from
their children; sovereigns, from their subjects, and
especially from the princes of their household. The
higher a man's place in the monarchy, the more
incumbent it is upon him to set an example of sub-
mission to the sovereign; and kings have no excuse
for not enforcing this rule upon princes of the blood
who are disposed to neglect it. Both the Duke of
Orleans and Louis XVI. were guilty: one, of rebel-
lion; the other, of weakness. Instead of commanding
and acting like a master, the good-natured monarch
remained, in spite of his cousin, in one of those
equivocal situations which give a king the advantage
neither of severity nor of kindness.

Rendered bold by the impunity he enjoyed, the
Duke himself was surprised at the freedom that was
given him; at the incompetence and indifference of
the police; at the ease with which the Palais Royal,